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month. The third tier of government was the shire, or county
an administrative district in use at least as early as the seventh
century. The shire government was administered by an eal-
dormany from which the modern words "earl" and "alder-
man" are derived. By the tenth century the ealdorman often
administered more than one county, and the chief county
officer was known as the shire-reeve, from which the word
"sheriff" comes.
Later a fourth unit of local government came into exist-
ence. This was the borough (originally burh) which seems
to have been a fortified township. The status of "borough"
was later conferred by Royal Charter.
On to this old system of local government a new feature
was imposed during the thirteenth century. This new fea-
ture was specifically concerned with the administration of
justice and the maintenance of law and order. Justices of the
Peace (or Magistrates, as they are now often called), were ap-
pointed in order to "keep the King's peace." They were not
professional judges with a special training in legal matters,
but ordinary citizens who served without payment. Their
duties were defined by an Act of Parliament in 1361 as "to
restrain evil-doers, rioters, and other offenders; to pursue, ar-
rest, capture, and chastise them according to their trespass or
offence; to have them imprisoned and duly punished accord-
ing to the law and custom of the kingdom. . . ."
The task of "keeping the Bang's peace" was not only a
matter of judging and punishing miscreants: indeed, that was
primarily the business of the assize judges. The Justices of
the Peace were responsible for creating conditions in which
crime was difficult. They had, for example, to see that high-
ways and bridges were properly maintained; they had to deal
with vagrancy; they had to supervise the use of common land.
The boundary line between justice and administration